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From any point of view more commanding 
than the above, no one can doubt the excel- 
lence of the study of English literature for such 
a purpose, eminently fitted as it is to develop 
the nicer judgment, and involving as it does a 
more or less intimate acquaintance with the 
best that has been thought and written by a 
race inferior to none in literary attainment. 

We would therefore state that the true place 
of English literature in education is that of a 
study designed to train and cultivate the taste 
upon a sufficient basis of necessary fact ; and 
further that, far from being an ornamental ap- 
pendage to be affixed, if there be time, to 
"more necessary practical work," the cultiva- 
tion of taste by this means should be co-exten- 
sive with the range of fact, with which it is 
equally important. 

The recognition of this, the true position of 
the study of English literature, becomes the 
more important when we recall the remarkable 
lack of this same element of taste in our popu- 
lar education. It is this that has given rise to 
the stigma that our American civilization is 
"not interesting;" and it is likewise this that 
holds back the natural and logical growth of 
our colleges by crowding out the humanities 
to make room for technical studies, and 
producing for us specialists in place of 
educated men devoting their attention to 
certain lines of investigation. It is not 
the least deplorable result, that many a man's 
ignorance beyond the pale of his own special 
work has brought about failure within it. 
It is, therefore, just because this factor, the 
education of taste, has been so neglected, 
especially in courses where the older humani- 
ties do not enter to take its place, that we 
would point out the essential province of Eng- 
lish literature to be that above presented. 

Felix E. Schelling. 
University of Pennsylvania. 



ENGLISH LITER A TURE. 

A History of Eighteenth Century Literature . 
By Edmund Gosse. M. A. London and 
New York : Macmillan & Co. 1889. 8vo, 
pp. viii, 415. 

The present book is a marked improvement 
upon Mr. Gossk's previous work, ' From 



Shakespeare to Pope.' His grasp of the 
subject is firmer; his judgments are character- 
ized by greater discernment and acuteness 
than were exhibited in his history of the rise of 
classical poetry in England. Mr. Gosse has 
evidently profited by the strictures which were 
made upon his earlier volume, and there is a 
frankness and manliness in his mode of accept- 
ing adverse criticism when it is rational and 
salutary, which we cannot fail to admire and 
to commend to the imitation of others. The 
possession of this rare and praiseworthy 
characteristic leads us to predict for Mr. 
Gosse a still wider range of scholarly useful- 
ness, critical power and literary sympathy. 
With genuine pleasure we approve the 
essential features of this work and commend 
it to the favorable regard of teachers and 
students of English Literature. 

While cordially bestowing this broad com- 
mendation, let us notice specifically some 
points of the book which we think admit of 
still further improvement. " We are aware that 
the nature of the series of which this volume 
forms a part requires limitation and circum- 
scriptions, and that the entire series might 
have been assigned to that particular part of 
the subject allotted to Mr. Gosse ; still, the 
narrative is not unmarked by omissions, and 
in some instances fails to take advantage of a 
certain suggestiveness in the topic under 
consideration, a suggestiveness which detects 
parallels, coincidences and illustrations, assists 
the process of coordination, stimulates the 
faculties of the student, and illumines, as well 
as elucidates, the story of literary evolution 
as no other method of treatment can do so 
effectively. A mere word would have been 
sufficient in many cases, for we cannot sus- 
pect Mr. Gosse of the unwisdom of disregard- 
ing Sir William Hamilton's famous injunc- 
tion — " never do for the pupil what he can do 
for himself;" still, the "mystic hint " which 
kindles the suggestive faculty is ofttimes want- 
ing. 

■ To illustrate our general proposition by 
concrete examples, Mr. Gosse in his sketch 
of George Lillo (p. 393) omits the most inter- 
esting circumstance in the history of that 
forgotten worthy, namely, the publication of 
' The Fatal Curiosity ' for the use of schools, 
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in an edition brought out by the renowned 
Homeric scholar, F. A. Wolff, with a short 
account of the author's life in English. " A 
copy of this would be a bibliographical curiosi- 
ty, since all the efforts of Wolff's biographer 
to recover one have been unsuccessful" (see 
' Essays by the late Mark Pattison,' vol. i, 
352). 

In his comments upon Sir John Denham's 
' Cooper's Hill ' (p. 4), Mr. Gosse pronounces 
it the earliest topographical poem in our lit- 
erature which possesses " a distinctly national 
interest." Mr. Gosse has assuredly not 
overlooked the ' Polyolbion ' by Michael 
Drayton, the countryman and contemporary 
of Shakespeare, whose ' Nymphidia ' is so 
suggestive of Puck and "The Midsummer's 
Night's Dream;" or does he consider the 
' Polyolbion,' the first part of which appeared 
in 1612-13, as lacking in "national interest " ? 
We fail to discover in Mr. Gosse's narrative 
any allusion to Lady Charlotte Lennox, 
the friend, we believe, of Dr. Johnson, and 
probably the first lady critic or commentator 
upon Shakespeare, the precursor of the Mrs. 
Clarkes and the Mrs. Jamesons of our own 
century. 

In the passages cited from Dryden's ' Con- 
quest of Granada ' (pp. 43-44), the lines begin- 
ning, 

" Fair though you are 

As summer mornings, and your eyes more bright 

Than stars that twinkle in a winter's night," 

the evident imitation of The Prologue to the 
Canterbury Tales, lines 267-8, might have 
been pointed out with profit to the student : 

" His eyghen twynkled in his heed aright 
As don the sterres in the frosty night," 

Perhaps the most conspicuous of all Mr. 
Gosse's omissions is to be found in his sketch 
of Bishop Wilkins, for whom he seems to 
entertain a cordial and, we doubt not, a just 
admiration. It is all the more remarkable, 
then, that we do not find the slightest hint of 
the Bishop's famous scheme for the establish- 
ment of a universal language, especially in 
view of the fact that such schemes are exercis- 
ing the ingenuity of philologists in our own 
day. 

We do not precisely understand how Mr. 
Gosse makes out Theobald "both dull 



and a dunce." Has Mr. Gosse formed his 
estimate upon Pope's famous line, as the popu- 
lar estimate of Skelton is, or was until of late, 
based upon one of his trenchant denunciations ? 
Some of Theobald's Shakespearian emen- 
dations surely redeem him from the charge of 
invincible dulness. 

Much has been said of the resemblance be- 
tween the plan of Dr. Johnson's ' Rasselas,' 
and Tennyson's ' Princess.' Mr. Gosse 
perhaps does not consider the likeness 
sufficiently marked to demand special Com- 
ment, as he makes no allusion to it. 

We think that it would have contributed 
essentially to the charm and the suggestive- 
ness of Mr. Gosse's narrative, had he traced 
the specific influence of Queen Anne's time, 
our so-called Augustan Age, upon the literary 
character of our own epoch. Macaulay, 
Matthew Arnold, Mark Pattison, were 
all in large measure the products of its in- 
fluence ; they seem in some sort to have been 
survivals or at least reproductions of it. 
Macaulay's literary sympathies lay princi- 
pally in this era, and his inspiration descended 
from it. The same is in great degree true of 
Mark Pattison, as every reader of his essays 
and his -edition of Pope is fully aware. 

In the sketch of Eustace Budgell (p. 190) 
there is no mention of the famous lines attrib- 
uted to him, nor the deplorable circumstances 
under which they are said to have been 
written. We refer to the well-known quota- 
tion : 

" What Cato did and Addison approred. 
Cannot be wrong." 

We fail to find a special account of the 
Shakespearian revival during the eighteenth 
century, so admirably described by Lecky in 
his 'England in the Eighteenth Century,' a 
work from which we think Mr. Gosse might 
have drawn more than one valuable suggestion. 

Henry E. Shepherd. 
College of Charleston, S. C. 



Selections from Wordsworth. With Notes by 
A. J. George, M. A. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. 1889. 
It is not enough to say that Wordsworth's 
poems lend themselves especially well to se- 
lection : we may go further and say that in no 
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